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MOTHER-DAWN. 


————— 


By Caroline Stern. 


A dream is in thy face; thy veiled eyes 


brood 

Above thy task; a sweet, uncertain 
mood 

Hlas carried thee beyond all ken of 
ours. 


Art thou with Her, hedged round with 
lily flowers, 

Hearing once more 
“Blessed art Thou’? 


the angel's 


Across thy window blown, an apple 
bough, 
Against the sky a tracery of bright 


wreaths, 
incense sweet 
breathes 
Of summer fruitage 
ing light 
Sifts through thy muslin curtains, mis- 
ty, white, 
A halo round thee. 
sweet, 
So shimmering, 
complete, 
Thy musings, stitched 
seams: 
Till he, the newly-born, clothed in tuy 
dreams, 
Transmuting tnem to rosy flesh, shall 
lie 
Soft in thine arms, a living sancuty. 
—Uongregationalist. 


In its blossom-promise 


fair. The morn- 


Just so vaguely 
wavering, brightly in- 


into the fairy 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Even the countries that have been 
regarded as the most conservative are 
beginning to extend suffrage to wo- 
men. The Committee of the Spanish 
Chamber has accepted an amendment 
to the Municipal Administration Bill, 
giving women a vote in the election of 
village mayors and rural councillors. 
It is limited to women who are heads 
of families. But it is an excellent ‘‘en- 
tering wedge; and it gives the women 
of Spain a larger share of suffrage 
than women yet possess in 41 out of 
the 46 States of the Union. 





The Seattle Daily Times bestows a 
column of gentle ridicule on a docu- 
ment received from the “Massachu- 
setts Association Opposed to the Fur- 
ther Extension of Suffrage to Wom- 
en.” The editor says, in substance, 
that it is nothing to him what an 
organization of women in far-away 
Massachusetts wants; but that he is 


closely concerned with what women 
in Seattle want; and he names over 
a list of leading women in that city 


who belong to the Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 


Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett 
writes that Lady Henry Somerset and 
Rey. Anna H. Shaw will both speak 
at the meeting following the great wo- 
man suffrage procession in London on 
June 13. She says, “We shall have an 
exceptionally strong  platform—the 
best woman speaker from the United 
States, and the best woman speaker in 
England. I hope American women 
will turn up strong in numbers.” Lady 
Henry Somerset has retired from pub- 
lic speaking, but makes an exception 
of this important occasion. 


Remember that the first week in 
June is to be “Self-Denial Week.” Let 
every suffragist practise some self- 
denial, for the benefit of the Susan B. 
Anthony Memorial Fund. The Eng- 
lish suffragists, by their ‘‘Self-Denial 
Week,” raised $35,000. 





SO. AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Senora de Costa, who caused the 
great peace monument, the “Christ of 
the Andes,’ to be erected on the 
boundary between Argentina and Chili, 
has finally completed the organization 
of a peace society at Buenos Ayres, en- 


titled La Asociacion Sud Americana de | 


Paz Universal (South American Uni- 
versal Peace Association.) Among its 
first members are a number of distin- 
guished men, including Muriano An- 
tonio, Archbishop of Buenos Ayres; 
Julio A. Roca, Luis 8. Pena, Jose E. 
Uriburu, all three ex-Presidents of 
Argentina; Benito Villanuey, President 
of the Senate; Jose Figueros Alcorta, 
President of Argentina; E. S. Zeballos, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; E. B. 
Morena, Minister to Belgium and Hol- 
land; Dr. Luis M. Drago, ex-Minister 
of Foreign Affairs and first Argentine 
delegate to the second Hague Confer- 


ence, besides a number of senators, 
deputies, etc. Senora de Costa has 
also had a fine peace flag made, to 


serve as the banner of the society and 
an emblem of concord and solidarity 
among the South American countries. 
In its border are 
tions the flags 
American republics. 


placed representa- 
of all the South 
The flag was con- 


of 








in the of a distin- 


guished gathering. at the foot of the 
“Christ the Andes.” The Bisho» 
of Cuyo, Dr. Mar. olino Benavente, who 
had dedicated the “Christ of the An- 
des” monument, presided and blessed 


secrated presence 


of 


the banner, invoking the divine bless- 
ing upon the new peace society and its 
founder, and upon the cause of peace 
During the ceremony the banner was 
placed on the granite pedestal of the 
“Christ of the Andes.” 





MONSTER DEMONSTRATION 
ENGLAND. 


IN 


A suffrage demonstration 
on a great seale has been arranged 
in England the Women's Social 
and Political Union, to take place on 
21. Thirty special trains will 
to London, from all parts of 
the outside of the cars bear- 
the “Votes 
Seven processions will 
enter Hyde Park by different 
aud all the space in the Park 
able for open-air speaking will be in 
use for the monster meeting that is 
to follow. From twenty ar- 
ranged in a great circle, eighty wom- 


woman 


by 


June 
run 
England, 
ing placards with 
for Women.” 


be 
motto 
gates, 


avail- 


stands, 


en will address the crowds of sym- 
pathizers that are coming from all 
parts of Britain. Forty years ago. 


70,000 men thronged into Hyde Park, 
tore down the park railways and de- 
manded a vote, which was granted 
them soon after. The 300,000 women 
who are expected to gather on June 
21 do not mean to 
break the park railings, but they hope, 
by the size and earnestness of the 
meeting, to prove to the government 
and to the public that the time has 
come when their plea for justice can 
no longer be ignored. 

“Votes for Women” for May 7 pub- 
lishes portraits and _ biographical 
sketches of twenty of the eighty 
women who are to speak at Hyde 
Park. The faces are womanly, intelli- 


use violence, or 


gent, resolute, and some of them very 
pretty. The biographies show how 
widespread the interest in the ques- 
tion has become, among all classes 
of women. The speakers on this oc- 
casion will include women of wealth, 
and mill girls; college graduates, 
stenographers, artists, telegraph op- 
erators, a doctor, the wife of an army 
officer, the wife of a diplomat, type- 
setters, school teachers, and political 
organizers. Mrs. Pankhurst and her 
daughters will be heard, also the elo- 
quent mill girl, Annie Kenney. Mrs. 
Martel, an Australian woman who has 
a vote at home, is to speak in behalf 
of the franchise for her English, 
Scotch and Irish sisters. Miss Edith 
New, the school teacher who chained 
herself to the railings in front of the 
Prime Minister's office, will speak. 
Her portrait shows her a good- 
looking girl with a determined chin, 
and eyebrows capable of a very dark 
frown. Mrs. Drummond, another 
speaker, passed successfully all the 
examinations for the highest position 
(in the department of postmasters) 
under the civil service, only to find 
herself blocked hopelessly by a new 
regulation requiring all applicants to 
be at least five feet two in height! 
She led a deputation of women to pro- 
test against the injustice, and later 
became one of the most active organ- 
izers for the suffrage cause. 

American suffragists 
for “the wings of a dove,” that they 
might attend the great meetings in 
London and Amsterdam. The next 
best thing will be to read of them. 

A. B. 


as 


are wishing 


s 





REMOVAL. 


After June 1, the office of the Wo- 


man’s Journal will be at 6 Beacon 


St., Boston, Room 1018, 


REJOICINGS IN DENMARK. 





The granting of communal and mu- 
nicipal suffrage to the women of Den- 
miurk was received with great rejoic- 
ings. A delegation from the 
National Suffrage Association 
upon the Prime Minister, J. C. Chris- 
tensen, and the Minister of the In- 
terior, Sigurd Berg, to present the wo- 
men’s thanks, A meeting attended by 
thousands of women and men 
heid in the magnificent city hall 
Copenhagen, followed by a great ban- 
quet. The celebration arranged 
by the different women’s associations. 
Among taking part were the 
Minister of the Interior, the Minister 
of Public Works, a number of mayors 
and aldermen, the Chief of Police, and 
the “Rector Magnificus’” of the Uni- 
versity. Many jubilant addresses were 
and the 

that 
would soon 


Danish 
waited 


V a $s 


of 
was 


those 


made, hope eXx- 
arliamentary suffrage 
be granted also. During 
the banquet a telegram was sent to the 
king, who returned a gracious answer, 
expressing his good wishes for the re- 
of the reform. <A multitude of 
congratulatory telegrams were re- 
from different parts of Den- 
mark and from foreign countries. 
The Minister of Public Works, Svend 
Hogsbro, was especially 
on this occasion. 


was freely 
pressed 


sults 


ceived 


honored 
The original 
bill, as introduced by the government, 
gave suffrage taux-paying women 
only. Minister Hogsbro, an old friend 
of the women's cause, introduced the 
amendment to include married women 
who did not possess independent prop- 
erty, and by his influence the amend- 
ment was carried through both 
A. S. B. 


an 
guest 


to 


Ilouses. 





Be ashamed to die before you have 
wou some victory for humanity.—Hor- 
ace Mann. 

Blessed is the man who, having 
nothing to say, abstains from giving 
us wordy evidence of the fact.—George 
Eliot. 

It was the Duke of Wellington, the 
conqueror of Napoleon, who wrote: 
“Nothing except a battle lost can be 
half so melancholy as a battle won.” 


Truth is tough. It will not break, 
like a bubble, at a touch; nay, you 
may kick it about all day, like a foot- 
ball, and it will be round and full at 





evening.—Holmes. 








INDUSTRY THE PEACEMAKER. 


The following address was delivered 
at the Peace Congress in Vhiladelphia, 
on May 18, 1908, by Mrs. Maud Na- 
than: 

In early days, rulers of nations de- 
liberately carried on wars in order to 
force their victims into commercial re- 
lations, and in order to have their in- 
dustries carried on by the captive 
slaves. But today it is conceded that 
the best method of securing interna- 
tional commercial relations is for the 
powers to maintain a basis of friendly 
intercourse. 

Formerly, war left in its traila con- 
queror and the conquered. But today 
it is difficult to draw the line between 
victor and vanquished. The end is 
usually a compromise, and the only 
distinction is between the exhausted 
und the semi-exhausted, the injured 
and the worse injured. 

The Victors Are Losers. 

When the property of the van- 
quished is destroyed, the loss may fall 
on the insurance companies, banks 
and bondholders of the victorious. A 
writer in one of our magazines, not 
long ago, described an imaginary bom- 
bardment of New York City by the 
German Empire. The suggesiion was 
of German bankers crying out at home 
as every cannon ball knocked a hole 
in the dividends of their corporations. 
German companies are heavily inter- 


ested in New York real estate, Ger- 
mans invest heavily in American 
stocks. Nowadays, when any nation 


goes to war, it issues bonds to raise 
necessary funds, and these bonds are 
subscribed for largely by people of 
other countries, and in this way these 
people are at once directly interested 
in every catastrophe of the war. 
When merchant ships are sunk at sea, 
the loss falls upon the underwriters of 
whatsoever land. War today is too 
costly, not only to the conquered, but 
to the conqueror as well. In destroy- 
ing his enemies, he destroys, at least 
in part, the sources of his own wealt%. 
Commerce Versus War. 

One of the chief deterrents of war, 
then, is that very spirit of commercial- 
ism which is so often decried, and the 
shame of which is hurled with speciai 
opprobrium against our own nation. 
War is a menace to the stability of in- 
dustry, and the captains of industry 
who stand guard at the gates, use their 
shields to protect us from the flashing 
swords of the destroying enemy. 

Our men of business are our heroes. 
They are one and all opposed to war. 
They do not wish interference with 
their particular industry. If exports 
are lessened, if laborers are called to 
arms, if money is deflected from the 
usual channels, our leaders’ proiits de- 
crease. 

Over and beyond this selfish desire 
to proteet their own property, there is 
another seniiment which has been 
gradually evolved from having inter- 
national commercial relations, Ties 
have been formed through business 
interests in various countries; people 
of different languages, different habits, 
different tastes and temperaments, 
have been brought into personal con- 
tact, and former prejudices have been 
overcome, former antagonisms wiped 
out, former unreasoning hatred turned 
to sympathy. 

Prejudice Springs from Ignorance. 

Qur prejudices always spring from 
ignorance, from lack of understanding. 
if we strive to understand another na- 
tion’s point of view, we soon find that, 
while we may not agree with its peo- 
ple, we can sympathize with them, and 
can tind much to admire. The old idea 
that one must be honest and true to 
one’s own kith and kin, one’s own clan 
or country, and then may be ethically 
justified in deceiving and cheating for- 
eigners, is exploded, and today we 
realize that we have no right to ex- 
pleit people merely because they are 
not of our kin. 

The Social Settlements. 

One of the best object lessons of this 
widening brotherhood is furnished by 
our social settlements. They are often 
surrounded by people of a dozen dif- 
ferent nationalities, who share the 
benetits in harmony, and develop a 
mutual respect. When the Hull House 
museum was established in Chicago, to 
show the history of industries in dif- 
ferent countries, it was found to be a 
most effective instrument in the broad- 
ening of the sympathies of the work- 
ing classes. Emigrants of each na- 
tionality had previously ignored, not 
only the work. but the lives of their 
neighbors. Now, through interest in 
the various methods of work, they ad- 
vanced to a wider humanitarian out- 
look. In this at least we of America 
can, without suspicion of self-aggran- 
dizement, claim to stand in the fore- 
front of the world movement of the 
future. Upon our shores the diverse 
nations of the past are being welded 
into one great great people. 

Teach It to School Children. 

We grow to realize fully the neces- 

sity for more industrial education in 
(Concluded on Page 87.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Gertrude Holland Wren has 
just been awarded the Pareira medal 
of the Pharmaceutical Society in Eng- 
land. The Pareira medal is regarded 
as the blue ribbon of pharmacy, and 
has never before 
woman. Miss Wren also won the sil- 
ver medal for practical chemistry, and 
was bracketed first for the silver medal 
in chemistry and physics. 


been awarded to a 


Mlle. Monceaux, the sixteen-year-old 
daughter of Professor Monceaux, 
just been given the French Life-boat 
Society's highest award—the Gabrielle 
le Marie prize. The presentation took 
place in the great hall of the Sorbonne 
at the annual meeting of the society. 
Mile. Monceaux the award 
for her heroic rescue of a little boy 
from drowning at Bernieres. 


has 


received 


Miss Marie Shedlock, the only wo- 
man with an international reputation 
for telling stories to children artisti- 
eally, is having distinguished success 
in England. 
the board of education of the London 
County Council, the Manchester Edu- 
cation Committee, the Child Study As- 
sociation, Birmingham and other 
educational organizations, Miss Shed- 
lock during the last year has not only 
told stories to English school children, 
but has also been giving a series of 
lectures upon her methods to elemen- 


Under the auspices of 


the 


tary teachers throughout the country. 
She spent in the United 
States and helped to develop a number 
of delightful with high 
local reputations. 

Mrs, Emily E. 
the only woman ever regularly com- 
missioned an officer in the United 
States army, the last of thirty-five 
young women from Philadelphia who 
enlisted in the civil war, 
died lately at her home in that city, 


four years 


story-tellers 


Woodley, said to be 


as nurses 


aged 73 years. Mrs. Woodley was 
president of the National Assoeiation 
of Army Nurses of the Civil War, 


which she organized, and was the only 
woman member of the Grand Army of 
the Republic. She widow 
years of age when she enlisted in 18t1, 


was a 26 


For her bravery and heroic service 


President Lincoln personally conferred 
upon her a commission of captain in 
the army. She was also decorated with 
of War 


a medal 


Stanton. 


gold by Secretary 


Mrs. Taft is described as a woman of 
more than average height, graceful 
and dignified, with friendiy 
manners, a fine sense of hospitality 
and unusual powers conversation. 
On her recent trip around the world 
with her husband, she was called up- 
on to meet the highest dignitaries and 
to the difficult 
niuls in yarious oriental countries, but 
her fine sense of the fitness of things 
and her ready wit under all sorts of 
trying circumstances carried her 
the long trip with flying 
Whether at breakfast, lunch- 
eon, Official dinner or informal supper, 
she was the most charming and the 
She 
made the long journey without a maid, 
and herself took care of her small boy. 

Mrs. Catherine Breshkovsky is at 
last to be brought to trial. At least, 
she is promised a trial, which in Rus- 
sia is not at all the same thing as get- 
ting one. It is announced that the of- 
ficial investigation into her case has 
been completed, and that she will be 
tried on the specific charge of 
tributing arms and conducting a revo- 
lutionary propaganda among the peas- 
The extreme penalty for this 
death. Mrs. Breshkovsky, 
who is well remembered and much be- 


easy, 


of 


observe most ceremo- 


through 


colors. 


best dressed woman of the party. 


dis- 


ants. 


is 


offence 


loved in America, was arrested at 
about the same time with Nicholas 
Tchaykovsky, and both have been 


held prisoners without trial for a long 
time in the terrible fortress of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. A petition in be- 
half of these two prisoners was sent 
some time ago to Premier Stolypin by 
a group of prominent Américans, who 
enlisted the support of thousands of 
citizens of New York, Chicago and 
Boston. 
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REMOVAL. 





After June 1, the oftice of the Wo- 
man’s Journal will be at t Beacon 
St., Boston, Room 118. 





SUFFRAGE ADVANCE IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

The vigorous campaign waged by 
the British Suffragists against the 
Liberal party has compelled lDrime 
Minister Asquith to surrender, Thir- 
teen «defeats in recent by-elections 
have convinced him that the women 
have awakened sufficient public sym- 
pathy to wreck the administration at 
the next general election, and that, ai 
any cost of personal feeling or polit’- 
cal consistency, suffrigists must be 
conciliated. The only wonder is that 
a Man so astute and sagacious as Mr. 
Asquith should have undertaken to 





make war on the liquor interest, while 
refusing votes to women, whose aid 
alone would give any hope of success 
in such a contest. A special cable 
dispatch to the New York Heruzld, 
dated London, May 25, is as follows: 

“Few people here realize the daring 
plan of campaign of which the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Asquith’s, promise of 
votes for women is a hint. The whole | 
policy of the government is now di- 
rected toward winning the next gen- 
eral election and remaining in office 
another six years. They can do little 
in their present term of office beyond 
laying the foundation of a= great 
scheme of revolutionary reform, and 
all their plans and energies are now 
to be turned toward the aitainment of 
this object. 

“The fact that Mr. Asquith has be- 
tome convinced of the desirability of 
promising votes to women shows the 
strength of the propaganda going on 
behind the scenes. The Lords will 
oppose the extension of the vote for 
women or a wider franchise for men. 
The government is aware of this, but 
it counts on such a rejection being of 
great assistance to the Liberal candi- 
dates at the next general election. 

“If the bill goes through, the gov- 
ernment believes that its strength 
will be greatly increased, so that in 
either contingency Mr. Asquith hopes 
to curry favor with the electorate by 
his last move in the game before the 
general election. 

“No doubt the Liberals have suffered 
a great deal from the suffragist op- 
position in the country. A majority 
of the Cabinet are well known to be 
in favor of giving women the vote, 
and the suffragist campaign is so weil | 
organized and so well directed that it | 
would not do to encounter their hos- 
tility at the general election, but the 
country has yet to understand that it 
is now being run by a small but very 
active, powerful and far seeing group 
of ambitious politiciins whose ideas 
may carry it no one can tell where. 

“Mr. Lloyd-George is the man to 
keep one’s eves upon. He is really the 
one man of significance in the Cab- 
inet. and what he thinks today the 
Cabinet is likely to do tomorrow. 
What Mr. Lloyd-George has in his 
mind is a vast scheme of social re- 
form on which the government will 
zo to the country at the next general 
election. 

“Mr. Asquith has promised an elec- 
toral reform bill which will give man- 
hood suffrage, one man one vote, and 
votes for women. 

“This and the promise of an_ in- 
crease in the amount of old age pen- 
sions will be 2@ bait for the masses. 
Women will be charmed with the 
promise of a vote if the H[ouse of 
Lords does not let the reform bill 
through, and their gratitude will be 
looked for if the Lords do. The mid- 
dle class will be soothed with a 
graduated income tax, 1 heavy super- 
tax being levied on all incomes over 
£15400 or £20000, while commercial 
men will be bought with a promise 
of nationalization of the railways anda 
«anals.” 

A special dispatch to the New York 
Sun of May 23 comments as follows: 

“London, May 23.—Prime Minister 
Asquith’s surrender to the suffrag- 
ettes is the paramount topic of the 
week in British politics. The mili- 
tant branch of the suffragist horde 
profess dissatisfaction with the terms 
of the concession and a suspicion of 
its bona fides. 

“They are wrong in their doubts. A 
definite deal has been made between 
the Liberal leaders and the moderate 
suffragists whereby the government 
will endeavor to make votes for wo- 
men the principal issue of the next 
general election. 

“This move, which is intensely re- 
pugnant to Mr. Asquith personally, 








has been forced upon him by the po- 


litical exigencies of the situation. The 
by-elections have demonstrated pretty 
clearly that the Liberals cannot hope 
to carry the country on the free trade 
issue alone or even principally. The 
suffragist movement nas gained such 
strength among the Liberal masses 
that the Radical party is doomed to 
defeat unless it can gain the co-opera- 
tion of the women, who even without 
votes are a greater political force in 
England that in any country in the 
world. 

“The reform bill which the govern- 
ment will introduce at the close of the 
session, will be designed solely for 
electioneering purposes. There is not 
the slightest doubt that a sweeping 
woman suffrage provision will be in- 
serted by a big majority. The atti- 
ture of the Unionists in regard to this 
proposition is not yet defined. There 
are many woman suffragists in that 
party also. 

“They may seek to embarrass the 
Government by proposing to grant the 
suffrage to single women and those 
possessing property qualifications in 
their own right. 

“The effect of this would undoubt- 
edly be to increase the strength of 
the Unionists among the new elector- 
ate. It was in anticipation of this 
that Mr. Asauith insisted that su- 
frage for women if granted must be 
on democratic lines. One thing now 
certain is that the great question of 
adult suffrage for both sexes will be 
brought to an issue in this country 
in the near future.” 

It has been said that if horses un- 
derstood their own strength they 
could never be subjugated. It is far 
more true of women. Nor is it nec- 
essary to enlist a majority of them 
Whenever a considerable number care 
enough for a vote to suffer fine and 
imprisonment for its sake, they wiil 
influence enough men to elect a leg- 
islature pledged to their enfranchis?- 
ment. This has been made imanifest 
in the recent elections, and it is now 
only a question which of the two 
parties shall secure victory by win- 
ning the women’s co-operation, Either 
a Liberal government will enact dem- 
ocratic woman suffrage, or a Con- 
servative government will extend sul- 
frage to women on the same terns 
now imposed upon men. In either 
case, woman suffrage will soon be an 
established fact throughout the Brit- 
ish Empire. H. B. B. 





SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN IN PARIS. 


Mile. Laloe announced herself as a 
candidate for the city council in the 
Sth ward (arrondissement) of Taris, 
in the recent election, and her cam- 
paign has aroused great interest and 
enthusiasm. An English visitor gives 
a graphic description of one of her 
meetings attended by several thousand 
persons: 

Only a few seats were left at the 
back when we arrived. We made 
anxious inquiries for the organizers 93i 
the meeting, but could only get one 
response, “She hus organized it her- 
self.’ The only place we could secure 
gave us a chance now and then of see- 
ing over the shoulders of the men, 
hundreds of whom were stunding down 
the passages. Every window ledge 
was peopled and the door was jammed 
open, everybody striving to get a sight 
of the little table which the speakers 
would presently use. 

They were not silent, these people: 
their wishes were voiced in common. 
“Assis! assis! assis!” rang out loudly 
to all those standing up in their seats: 
then in a great singing voice, ‘*Le-ri- 
deau! Le-ri-deau!” in rhythmical con- 
cert from the crowd, A man standing 
near agreed to get my card sent up to 
Mile. Laloe if possible. ‘‘English suf- 
fragist: ex-prisoner, mes salutations 
respectueuses.” 

A Crowded Gathering. 

If it ever reached her, I do not know. 
Before any reply could come, we two 
women were swept out of our place by 
a fat oncoming “citoyen.” Forgetful 
of the rights of others he elbowed him- 
self and others behind him, past all 
meeker men, and _ planted himself 
hopelessly in front of us, replying to 
my indignant repreofs with jeers at 
my bad French. Thus went our last 
chance of » sight of the speaker, an‘ 
worse things threatened. It looked as 
if the crowd would be swept over the 
seats. Displaced by the unbearable 
crush, we were driven nearer and 
nearer to the door, while the undirect- 
ed stream of new-comers fought their 
way in amongst the crowd of two 
thousand. 

“The police would be no use here,” 
we were assured, as with a wounde:l 
sense of order we, with several others, 
were pushed towards the door, and as 
we listened to the comments and 
watched our neighbors at the back of 
that great multitude standing on seats, 
we wondered which way the meeting 
would go, and realized some of the dif- 
ficulties the French women have in 
taming their French lion, “Le terrible 
lion populaire.”” We could hear some 
of the comments, “Bien parle!” “Tais 
toi Cicero!’ “Ce n'est pas l’heure de 
demandes!” 

“Le Matin” thus describes the meet- 
ing:— 

“It was citoyenne Marie Verone who 











opened fire, and in clear phrases told 
how la citoyenne Laloe had got the 
right to hold her candidature meeting. 

“Next Mile. Laloe, who is smal}, 
fair, and rather pale and slight, but 
bold as she stands by the little table 
facing the uncertain crowd, the tumult 
of which she dominates successfully, 
with her voice gentle, even tremulous, 
at her task, she said. ‘My opponent, M. 
Escudier, has repeatedly stated that 
all votes given in my name will be 
lost. It is false, citizens, The sover- 
eign will of the people has only one 
way of expressing itself, and that is 
by the vote. If the electors of this 
ward believe it is time to open the 
doors of the municipal council to us 
women, they will show it in giving me 
their votes. To forbid the electors this 
right is to maim their rights as free 
citizens, to maim the right of the peo- 
ple’s yote.’ 

“The argument went home. A vol- 
ley of applavse supported the tw» 
speakers, thongh scoffers were not 
silent. ; 

“La citoyenne doctoresse, Madeline 
Pelletier, roused much enthusiasm, as 
she declared in her strong voice, that 
in the day when women are electcrs 
men will cease to muke war. 

“Lastly, it was yoted with enthusi- 
asm that the over-flowing meeting 
promises to vote for citoyenne Lalce, 
thus supporting both the feministe and 
Republicaine parties.” 

The election results were not unsat- 
isfactory from the point of view of 
the [Irench suffragists, and though 
Mile. Laloe was not returned at the 
top of the poll by the men voters of 
the Sth arrondissement, yet she suc- 
ceeded in achieving public discussion 
in the Paris daily papers upon the im- 
minence of women's suffrage in 
France. 

Of the strength of the feministe 
movement generally in France it is 
significant that there are at least three 
suffrage journals current now in Paris, 
“La Suffragiste," “Le Journal des 
Femmes,” and “La Francaise.” Also 
signiticant is the matter of the pro- 
spectus just issued for the coming 
“Congres National des droits civils et 
du Suffrage des Femmes,” to be held 
in Paris, June 26, 27, 28, which pro- 
vides for detailed examination of (a) 
the civil rights of woman, her power 
in her famiiy as wife and mother; (b) 
her economic position, with the de- 
mand of equal pay for equal work; 
(c) the struggle for the vote (Secreta- 
ry, Mme. Oddo Deflou, 55, Rue de 
Seine, [aris.) 

Besides some notable French fem- 
iniste novels, one sees advertisements 
in the bookshops of advanced thought- 
tul books on feministe questions. Thus 
by chance we bought Dr, Madeline 
Pelletier’s book, “Woman and Her 
Struggle for Iler Rights,” not knowing 
the author would speak that night at 
Mile. Laloe’s meeting. Mme. Schmah!l, 
also Socialiste feministe, has expound- 
ed diverse views of the same «questions 
in her books. Also Ellen Key's books 


| were ordinarily on sale, while I have 


never yet seen them on an English 

shop counter. 
“LL Hlumanite” 

english people can no longer say that 


points out that the 


there are no suffragettes in France 
The English press, in reporting Mlle. 
Laloe’s candidature, refers to her in 
some enses as “The Irench Miss 
Vankhurst.” There are many points 
of similarity between the two leaders 
of the suffragist movement—one in 
Iengland and the other in France. 
Both are gifted with legal knowledge 
and political insight: both have youth 
on their side; both have a gift of logic 
and a great power of persuasion: both 
are udmittedly extremely feminine in 
appearance; both are imbued with a 
deep sense of the dignity and honor of 
their own sex. 

“Votes for Women” says in conclu- 
sion: “In winning freedom for our- 
selves, we shall strike a tremendous 
blow for the freedom of all the other 
women in Europe, so many of whom 
are awake and aware of heavier bonds 
than ours.” It might have added that 
the success of the movement in France 
and England will greatly promote the 
growth of the suffrage movement in 
America. Ht. B. B. 





WOMEN IN THE COLLEGES. 


In England, « Cambridge University 
Suffrage Society has been formed b,- 
members of the staff and students of 
Girton and Newnham Colleges. The 
treasurer is I). Wollerson, Girton Col- 
lege, the secretary, Frances E. Rendell 
Newham College. 


The College qual Suffrage League 
of Massachusetts held its annual meet- 
ing on May 21, at the home of Mrs. 
Otto B. Cole. Miss Eva Channing pre- 
sided. Mrs. Warrene R. Permar read 
the reports of the secretary and treas- 
urer. Mrs. Marion Craig Wentworth 
read Olive Schreiner’s “Three Dreams 
in a Desert.” She also called attention 
to the fact that the National Socialist 
Convention, lately heid in Chicago, not 
only endorsed woman suffrage, but 





voted to make a special point of work- 
ing for it. A communication was real 
from President Thomas of Bryn Mawr 
College, outlining a plan for a Na- 
tional College Equal Suffrage League, 
to be organized at the time of the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention at Buffalo 
in October. On motion of Miss Black- 
well, it was voted unanimously to be 
the sense of the meeting that it would 
be a mistake if the National College 
League should confine its membership 
to women or limit its work to the ef- 
fort to the interest and convert women 
only. Officers for the coming year 
were elected as follows: President, 
Dr. Jane I). Kelly Sabine; vice-presi- 
dents, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell and 
Mrs. Charles Park; secretary, Dr. 
Marguerite Cockett; treasurer, Miss 
Marie Ada Molineux. Refreshments 
and a social hour followed. 





SUFFRAGE PROCESSION IN 
SWEDEN. 


In Sweden, the women had a place 
of their own in the Trade Union cele- 
bration of Labor Day (May 1), and a 
special platform for the advocacy of 
woman suffrage. Several thousand 
working women marched in the pro- 
cession under banners with the inscrip- 
tion “Votes for Women.” 





JULIA WARD HOWE. 

On May 27 the Boston papers were 
full of complimentary editorials about 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. None of them 
mentioned the fact that Mrs. Howe 
has for nearly forty years been presi- 
dent of the New England W. S. A. 
and an active pleader for equal rights. 
No tribute could please her better 
than to give her the ballot for which 
she has been so long a petitioner. 

One of the best comments was that 
of the Boston Herald. It said: 

Today, on the eighty-ninth anniver- 
sary of her birth, Mrs. Howe, review- 
ing her career and the changes of 
ideals and customs which she has 
seen, finds but one word to describe 
it all—‘miraculous.” On the birth- 
day of a person so long a pilgrim as 
Mrs. Howe has been it is in order not 
only to extend congratulations, but 
also to appraise the pilgrim. 

Mrs. Howe has promoted reverence 
among an irreverent people by her 
noble virtue, her active mind, her in- 
clusive sympathy, her rational opti- 
mism, her quenchless zest for life as 
life, and by her “gracious senescence,” 
like that which Lowell noted in New- 
man. She has blended anc lived, as 
no other eminent American woman, 
the humanistic and the Christian 
ideals of life. She has preached love 
and self-sacrifice, and she has loved 
beauty and self-realization. She has 
fought for reforms, and has also main- 
tained a salon, fostered art, com- 
posed music and encouraged its in- 
terpretation by others. Ethical pas- 
sion has been controlled by regard 
for manners and the amenities of 
life, and in laboring to secure wom- 
an’s rights she has held most dear 
the more ancient «duties of wifehood 
and motherhood. 

Mrs. Howe furnished for one mem- 
orable epoch of the nation’s life what 
a French student of America, the 
Abbe Klein, has called “The Marseil- 
laise of the unemotional Yankee,” and 
in so doing she won a precious fame. 
But subsequent years have found hei 
none the less serviceable in promot- 
ing civic welfare in many ways, lit- 
erary, social and propagandist. Con- 
spicuous of late has been her share 
in serving as a nexus between the 
refined, cultured or aspiring of the 
newer races settling in this country, 
and the best thought and idealism of 
Boston. For her none of the exclus 
iveness of race, religion or caste, 
which would prevent the New Eng- 
land of tomorrow from profiting by 
assimilation of the Italian and Greek 
with the English and Celt. 

To the student of life as an art 
and a prophecy, Mrs. Howe's career 
is valuable, because it so conclusively 
illustrates the possibility of being 
“always young for liberty,” as Chan- 
ning once said that he hoped he 
might be. The saddest sight to see, 
as Lowell said about Wordsworth, is 
“An old man faithless in humanity.” 

“Life is so stale, when one has 
been looking at it for more than 
sixty winters,” wrote Prescott the 
historian to Lady Lyell. Life is 
“miraculous.” says Mrs. Howe at 89. 
It is her glory that her life’s winter 
is not frigid, not pessimistic, not re- 
actionary, after early liberalism, but 
that, by the power of religion and 
service of humanity. it has been trans- 
formed into what Whittier once de- 
scribed as “The Indian Summer of the 
Heart.” 

The Herald also quoted the follow- 
ing, from Mrs. Howe's address before 
the Free Religious Association in 
Boston list March: 

“In this new interpretation of life, 
its gifts and obligations, I must think 
the last two generations have seen 
accomplished a very great, an almost 
incredible progress. How should 
I, a woman, fail to mention as part of 
this progress the rehabilitation of my 
sex? In the great democracy of souls, 








the accident of sex involves of right 
no precedence of masculine force over 
feminine fineness, and in the new 
creature introduced by the new 
(Christian) teaching no distinction of 
promise or of responsibility was rec- 
ognized.” 


Mrs. Howe Re Mrs. Howe. 
(Read by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe at a 
Breal fast given in her honor by 
the New England Women’s Club, 
1905.) 
Why, bless you, I ain't nothing, nor 
nobody, nor much— 
If you look in your directory you'll 
find a thousand such. 
I walk upon the level ground, I 
breathe upon the air, 
I study at a table and reflect upon a 
chair. 


I know a casual mixture of the Latin 
and the Greek, 


I know the Frenchman's “parley 
vous” and how the Germans 
speak. 


Well can I add, and well subtract, and 
say “Twice two is four,’ 

But of those direful sums and proofs 
remember nothing more. 


I wrote a poetry book one time, and 
then I wrote a play, 

And a friend who went to see it said 
she fainted right away. 

Now I got up high to speculate upon 
the universe, 

And folks who heard me found them- 
selves no better and no worse. 


Yes, I’ve had a lot of birthdays, and 
I'm growing very old; 

That's why they make so much of me, 
if once the truth was told. 

And I love the shade in summer, and 
in winter love the sun, 

And I'm just learning how to live— 
my wisdom’s just begun. 


Don't trouble more to celebrate these 
natal days of mine, 

But keep the grasp of fellowship 
which warms us more than wine. 

Let us thank the lavish hand that 
gives world beauty to our eves, 

And bless the days that saw us young, 
and years that make us wise! 

Mrs. Howe gave a reception to her 
special friends at her home on May 
27. The parlors were filled with beau- 
tiful floral tributes: Mrs. Laura E. 
Richards and Mrs. Florence H. Hail 
were present, and two tiny great- 
grand-children of Mrs. Howe’s trotted 
about among the company. She has 
five children, eleven grandchildren, 
and five great-grandchildren—“a com- 
plicated and increasing offspring,” as 
Col. Higginson once called them. 

On the Saturday before the birth- 
day, the New England Women's Glub 
gave a breakfast for Mrs. Howe at the 
Vendome, with very large atten- 
dance, and addresses by Vresident 
Woolley of Mt. Holyoke College, Mr. 
Geo. N. Walton, Miss Moore, Mrs. 
Ellen Mitchell, Vrof. Edward Cum- 
mings, Miss Blackwell and _ others. 
Mrs. Howe in her response said in 
part: 

“When I remember the cold wel- 
come given to all the great reforms— 
temperance, antislaverv, woman sut- 
frage, the higher education of women, 
etc.—and when | see how largely they 
have now been acepted into the prac- 
tical program, I feel that life is mir- 
aculous. The workl is now’ wide 
awake to things which GO years ago 
saints and philosophers dreame: of, 
but never expected to see.” 

The exercises closed, as usual, with 
the singing of “Auld Lang Syne.” 





WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The Era Club of New Orleans lately 
celebrated its twelfth anniversary. It 
has an admirable record of important 
civic work. The recent tribute paid by 
the Mayor of New Orleans to the club 
women of Louisiana was well de- 


served. 


The Newton (Mass.) Federation of 
Women's Clubs has voted to investi- 
zZate the question whether the women 
teachers of Newton are getting fair 
pay. The proposal was made by Mrs. 
George I*. Lowell, who managed our 
recent Suffrage Fair so efficiently. 
Mrs, Tucker, a prominent anti-suffra- 
gist. promptly objected. She said she 
believed education was being unduly 
feminized, and that what was needed 
was to get in more men as teachers. 
Mrs. Harriet A. Eager, State organizer 
for the Massachusetts W. S. A., said 
that, if she wanted more male teach- 
ers, she ought to favor raising the wo- 
men’s salaries. Then the school board 
vould not be so apt to employ a wo- 
man instead of a man merely because 
she was cheaper. The _ Il ederation 
voted to investigate, and the investiga- 
tion is to be made by the committee 
on schools, Miss Susan Whiting, chair- 
man. 





In Los Angeles, the Jewish Women’s 
Foreign Relief Association, of which 
Mrs. Bertha Hirsch Baruch is presi- 
dent, has opened an attractive new 
settlement house at 738 Turner St. It 
is named for Moses Mendelssohn, the 
famous musician’s grand father, who 
brought the light of modern culture to 
the ¢:hetto Jews in the 18th century. 
The house was opened with appropri- 
ate ceremonies, and addresses from 
prominent men, Christians and Jews. 
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our schools. Side by side with that, 
we should teach the histories of the in- 
dustries, and through the crafts and 
arts bring the descendants of the na- 
tions into closer touch with one an- 
other. Artists of all races mingle and 
find commen ground for sympathy and 
congeniality, yet how often do we find 
that the people of one nation will not 
work at trade or at unskilled labor 
with people of another land, merely 
because, through ignorance or preju- 
dice, they think there can be no sym- 
pathy, no mutual understanding! Let 
us exalt constructive industry, and 
make it take the place that destructive 
war has held for so many centuries. 
Instead of teaching the children in the 
schools all about the men who fought 
successful battles, who helped to lay 
waste and destroy villages and towns, 
and who helped to wound and kill 
their fellow men, give them the his- 
tory of the patient toil which has built 
up our towns and villages; give them 
the biographies of our givers ana 
doers, our benefactors and builders, 
those who have planned model homes 
and garden cities, have founded col- 
leges and libraries. Tell our scholars 
of the great physicians who have 
saved lives, often at the sacrifice of 
their own health: of the police and 
tiremen who have protected lives and 
property, and have met with death in 
the performance of their auty. 
Industrial Heroes. 

Jane Addams, in her address before 
the Peace Congrezs held in New York 
last year, pointed out that “when 
structural iron-workers build a bridge, 
almost exactly the same percentage of 
them are wounded and killed as of 
men who engage in battle; but as yet 
we utterly fail to regard them as an 
example of industrial heroism, and 
they fall, not as heroes, but as vic- 
tims.” The great tunnel under the 
Iludson river, which brings Vhiladel- 
phia still nearer to New York than 
heretofore, was, in the course of its 
construction, the cause of many a 
workman's death. These men met 
their death stoically, heroically, and 
the danger of the work did not deter 
others from continuing the toil, They 
died, not on a battlefield because of 
some king’s ambition, but in the per- 
formance of their duty, in order to 
provide bread and shelter for their 
families, and at the same time in or- 
der to help construct something which 
would be of great utility to genera- 
tions to come, and would help to ad- 


vance the march of progress. Our ed- 
ucation must teach us to know these 


herces, and to aid them in their hero- 
ism. 
The Consumers’ League. 

The Consumers’ League May prove 
one of the best possible implements of 
this new illuminating education which 
will make for peace. The Consumers’ 
League began in a humble way to try 
to understand the conditions surround- 
ing the daily lives of the people who 
work for us, who serve us by providing 
for our material wants. We learned, 
slowly, perhaps, but surely, that the 
shop girl who waits on us, the cash 
girl-or boy who gets our change for 
us, the boy on the wagon who delivers 
our goods, all serve us. We are their 
indirect employers; their lives are de- 
pendent upon us, Our exactions deter- 
mine their labors, and are largely re- 


sponsible for the conditions under 
which they toil. 
We began to realize, further, that 


the large army of people who spend 
their lives making the things which 
we use,’are also brought (although 
more indirectly) into human relation- 
ship with us, and that the conditions 
surrounding their lives are also of mo- 
ment to us. 

Danger in Unsanitary Conditions. 

This is true partly from selfish re.- 
sons, because, if the articles be made 
amid unsanitary conditions, in living 
rooms where there may be infectious 
disease, we suffer the consequences by 
having the germs of the disease in- 
fect our homes, and perhaps ravage 
them. Our responsibility also arises 
from humane considerations. We re- 
fuse to encourage the manufacture of 
articles which, from the very nature 
of the conditions surrounding the work, 
ervsh cown instead cf uplifting our 
fellow beings. 

International Responsibility. 

The Consumers’ League idea has 
evolved. At first we took interest in 
conditions only in our own immediate 
neighborhood, for which we felt a per- 
soni! responsibility. Then we felt the 
need of srousing the consumers of 
other cities. And now at last we are 
getting to be sufficiently human and 
broad to seek good working conditions 


for the people of every land. The 
wants of the American consumer are 


supplied from every country upon the 
globe, and therefore his rights, and his 


responsibilities as well, extend to 
every country. 
In primitive days, men_ believed 


themselves justified in making slaves 
of all around them. Until quite re- 
cently we continued to feel justified in 
enslaving those whom we, with our as- 
sumption of superiority, considered in- 
ferior in race. But now our code of 
ethics teaches us that we must make 
slaves of none. that we are all one 
great human family. and, as Malachi 
the prophet said, “God is the father of 
us all.” 
International Conferences. 

So today members of our American 
Consumers’ Leagues, when they go 
abroad, are endeavoring to help 
Trench working people through “la 
Ligue Sociale d’Acheteurs,” by patron- 








izing those dressmakers, tailors ana | The Oregonian, which was opposed 


milliners on their White List who have 
agreed not to keep their employees at 
work after daylight hours, nor to ask 
them to work on the Sabbath and holi- 
days, nor to take work at home. And 
when our members find themselves in 
Switzerland, they are glad to avail 
themselves of the Swiss White List 
of chocolate manufacturers, in order to 
encourage those who have agreed to 
maintain a high standard. In Ger- 
many, too, has been established a 
Kaiiferbund. similar to our Consumers’ 
League, and next September the first 
International Conference of all these 
Leagues is to be held in Geneva, Switz- 
erland, in order that the delegates 
from the different countries may en- 
deavor to determine upon an interna- 
tional standard of working conditions 
for those who supply our wants, the 
worlkd over. 

Another International Conference of 
those interested in labor legislation is 
to be held also next September, earlier 
in the month, at Budapest, and at that 
conference measures will be adopted 
to bring about fair conditions in all 
countries represented, so that no one 
nation can undersell another by reason 
of the exploitation of its working peo- 
ple. 

Industrial Treaties. 

Treaties have already been drawn up 
between the representatives of many 
of the leading European nations, bind- 
ing themselves and each other to the 
abolition of night work for women, 
and pledging themselves to a_ high 
standurd of industrial ethics, by agree- 
ing to eliminate by prohibitive mens- 
ures the death-dealing phosphorus 
from the manufacture of matches. 

So we find today that international 
treaties deal rather with industrial 
matters than with military ones: and 
this suggests the hope that we may in- 
deed be entering upon a new era. the 
era of the triumph of industrialism 
over militarism. 

The Consumer Is Commander-in-Chief. 

In industrial warfare, the consumer 
is commander-in-chief of the two 
armies—the army of working people 
and the army of employers. The con- 
sumers, when organized, are masters 
of the situation, and are absolutely in 
control, An instance of the power of 
consumers to bring about a peaceful 
solution to a revolution, or at least to 
a revolt, can be cited by relating 
brietly the facts in regard to a strike 
of drivers in « certain mountain re- 
sort in Switzerland, patronized largely 
by American tourists. The drivers de- 
manded fairer conditions and better 
pay in order the better to provide for 
their families. The hotel propirietors, 
who hid heretofore claimed a large? 
proportion of the drivers’ profits, re- 
fused to meet their demands, and sent 
for unemployed men from other can- 
tons, men who ‘lid not know how to 
drive so well. and who knew nothing 
of the dangers of the rough, precipi- 
tous mountain roads. After the driv- 
ers had been locked out for some time 
and had, with their families, endured 
much hardship, the Swiss Consumers’ 
League endeavored to bring about ar- 
hitration. The committee, after inves- 


tigation, concluded that the Drivers’ 
Union had made only just demands. 
The Executive Committee of our Na- 


tional Consumers’ Lengue wrote to the 
Swiss Leigue to learn the facts, 
whereupon the hotel proprietors, fear- 
ing that they might lose their much- 
valued American clientéle, at once 
yielded to the demands of the Drivers’ 
Association, and agreed not to employ 
inexperienced men. 
We and Our Grandmothers. 

Our interests are becoming more and 
more international in character. We 
have become inhabitints of the entire 
globe, not of a small tract of land in 
one corner of it. Whereas our great 
grandmothers used to supply the 
wants of the entire household by util- 
izing the materials found within the 
four walls of their own estates—by 
raising and butchering their own live 
stock, by growing and preparing and 
eamning their own garden vegetables 
and fruits, and raising their own flax, 
hemp and cotton, and then spinning, 
weaving and stitching it—today we 
guther our Lares and Penates, our food 
supplies and our garments, from the 
far East, the golden West, the distant 
North, the sunny South. Every nation 
contributes its quota to our world-fa- 


mous markets, and we must be alive 
to our great opportunities and their 


corresponding responsibilities. 

Every increased opportunity or priv- 
ilege means an increased responsibil- 
ity. The Consumers’ League is doing 
a work far more important than is at 
present realized, in «arousing and 
quickening this sense of personal re- 
sponsibility, and in awakening in the 
peoples of the «different countries a 
sentiment of brotherly interest and 
sympathy. When we all unite in this 
way to uplift industrial conditions in 
all lands, we are indeed helping for- 
ward the movement for Universal 
Peace. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Oregon. 


The Oregon State Grange, at its re- 
cent meeting in Eugene, endorsed the 
pending woman suffrage amendment 
by a unanimous vote, after listening to 
an address from the floor by Mrs. 
IDuniway. She also addressed lately an 
influential body of educators and a 
large audience at the State University. 
More than a hundred ministers, we are 
informed, have spoken openly in favor 
of the amendment, and not one 
against it, except indirectly. Only four 
of the newspapers have opposed it. 
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last year, now said editorially on May 
16: “The amendment will probably 
carry. The thought of the people 
shows a great change.” The vicious 
elements will put forth their utmost 
efforts to defeat it, of cour8e, and no 
one can foretell the outcome; but the 
Oregon women feel much encouraged. 
They are ready for either result. At 
their last meeting, they decided to 
hold a Suffrage Fair in the fall, the 
proceeds to be used “to help California 
and Washington if we win; if we lose, 
to help ourselves.”’ i, e. to help in the 
campaign in Oregon in 110. 


Ohio. 


The suffragettes of Covington, Ky., 
had their first open-air meeting on the 
evening of May 12. 

The speaker of the evening was Mrs. 
Kx. Trimble Woolsey, who delighted 
her hearers, and gives promise of an- 
other star in our galaxy of national 
speakers. She also addressed the 
Susan B. Anthony Club in Cincinnati 
at the Sinton Hotel on “The Needs of 
the Hour,’ and even surpassed her 
former effort in the depth of knowl- 
edge which she displayed of the law 
and the woman question. 

Sarah M. Siewers, M.D. 

Cincinnati. 





New York. 





The suffrage question is a very live- 
ly one in New York at present. The 
open-air meetings and other activities 
of the Suffragettes are most successful. 
The audiences are remarkably atten- 
tive and thoughtful, and the questions 
asked show a sincere interest. 

Never before wus the public so ready 
to consider this question. The panic 
and the resulting hard times have 
shocked men into a realiaztion of the 
legislative blundering of which they 
have been guilty. They are no longer 
arrogant and self-sutticient; they are 
unxious and troubled, and ready to be 
convinced that women could help them 
to solve their harassing problems. 

A speaker with an intelligent grasp 
of economic questions is sure of an 
eager, listening throng, In every 
crowd there are many capable, indus- 
trious men out of work on account of 
the present business depression. 
These already know that men alone 
have failed to run the country proper- 
ly, and they are open to the argument 
that men and women together could 
do better. 

A machinist, out of work, who six 
weeks ago argued strongly against 
woman suffrage, now attends the Mad- 
ison Square meetings reguiarly, and 
carries the platform to and from 
Ileadquarters. The other day, when a 
new comer began some objection, he 
broke in with—"Say, you're green yet! 
Let me tell you how that is. You know 
you've got to come a few times to get 
the idea right, and then you'll never 
see it any other way.’ ‘Thereupon he 
proceeded to make a clear, strong ar- 
gument for woman suffrage. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake spoke 
for the first time a week ago, She 
came down, only to look on; but when 
she saw the orderly, intelligent, seri- 
audience that had gathered, she 
changed her mind and made an ad- 
dress. When she was introduced she 
received a regular ovation; it was evi- 
dent her name was familiar to all. 
(ne man called out, “(ilad | am to see 
you! I've heard of the good things 
you've done for many a year!” 

After a recent meeting | received a 
note from a member of a big business 
firm, asking if Mrs. Sofia Loebinger 
and I would eall at his office to discuss 
this work. Hle asked many thoughtful 
questions, and then said, “I cannot 
come out openly and join you at pres- 
ent; my associates might think it in- 
jurious to our business. But I may do 
so iater. Meanwhile I will watch your 
work with interest, and you will hear 
from me again. For the present, 
though I must withhold my name, I 
will give you a small contribution’— 
and he handed us one hundred dollars, 


ous 


So far, the work has been most sat- 
isfactory in results: and we hear en- 
couraging reports from every other 
city where the open-air meetings have 
been held. Some women are timid 
about attempting this form of propa- 
ganda, because of the hardships the 
Suffragettes of England have had to 
endure. But, though no one can ab- 
solutely predict the future, there is no 


present reason to believe that Ameri- 
can women will receive any such 
treatment, or will ever need to pro- 


ceed to any such extremes. ‘There is 
a hoodlum element in our big cities 
which has once or twice made trou- 
ble, as it has repeatedly made trouble 
on street cars and subway trains. This 
indicates no opposition to woman suf- 
trage, us the same gang would annoy 
Single-Taxers or Democrats just as 
readily. The police were distressed 
and ashamed that any disorder oc- 
curred, and explained that they never 
supposed such a thing could have hap- 
pened, We have been assured, from 
headquarters, of ample protection from 
rowdyism, and we certainly get it. 
There is a most friendly feeling be- 
tween the Suffragettes and the New 
York police. We observe the law in 
every particular, and they fairly make 
it a point of honor to protect us in the 
exercise of our right to “peaceful as- 
semblage” for “free speech.” 

As you have noted in the Woman's 








Journal, the labor men have also come 
out strongly for us. The Central Fed- 
erated Union endorsed the open-air 
campaign of the Progressive Woman 
Suffrage Union, and denounced the 
“loafers and rowdies’ who annoyed 
the speakers. Some of the prominent 
Union men have spoken for us, and 
have given the crowds some hard 
truths in strong language. A man can 
accuse and denounce his own sex with 
good grace. There are powerful, ear- 
nest, able labor men all over the coun- 
try who are strongly on our side, and 
we ought to have them on our plat- 
forms. 

The strength of this open-air work 
is that it reaches the man on the 
street—who is the man with the bal- 
lot. We have got to get the vote from 
nim in the end, and we cannot get it 
without him. Before we get suffrage 
it will have to be discussed, as a pub- 
lic question, in the shops and mills and 
factories, and on the park benches and 
the street corners. The sooner we get 
it to that point, the sooner we will get 
the vote. The public mind is ready 
for the question; it is for us to pre- 
sent it. 

Lydia Kingsmill Commander. 


One more suffrage organization has 
been added to those already at work 
in New York City. The East Side 
Equal Rights League held its first 
open-air meeting on the corner of East 
Broadway and Essex Street last Fri- 
day evening. Our speakers were men 
and women who believe in woman 
suffrage, Four of the speakers ad- 
dressed the crowd in English, and the 
other four spoke in Yiddish. We dis- 
tributed the suffrage literature, be- 
sides circulating suffrage leatiets in 
Yiddish for those who did not under- 
stand English. 

The East Side League has taken a 
new step in suffrage work in this city, 
in thus appealing, in their own tongue, 
to our Jewish fellow citizens, and ‘t 
was a grent success. 

The meeting lasted from 
eleven. <A large number of 
the crowd joined us. 

The president is Dr. Anna Mercy, a 
young woman practising on the East 
Side. 

The League believes that, in holding 


eight to 
those in 


| these meetings, it is educating the peo- 


ple quietly and gradually to believe 
in equal suffrage. (ur workers are 
men and women who are experienced 
speakers at street meetings, and have 
a thorough knowledge of the condi- 
tions governing street meetings in this 
city. We do not believe in having any 
fight or disturbance at these meetings. 
We believe in presenting the cause of 
suffrage to the crowd, and then asking 
the crowd to debate the question witn 
us. 


Last Friday there were present 
through the evening one thousand 
men and women, who listened to us 


and asked us questions in English and 
Yiddish. 

The Kast Side of New York is vir- 
tually one big debating club, and we 
think we have done good work in 
bringing forward the question of wo- 
man suffrage in that part of the city. 

Maud Malone, 
Organizing Secretary. 


Brooklyn.—The Brooklyn W. 8S. A. 
closed its session with the annual 
meeting and election of officers on 
May 19 at the Y. W. C. A. Mrs. 
l.oines, the president, called the meet- 
ing to order, later resigning the chair 
to Mrs. Chas. W. Fisk, chairman of the 
day. The program included general 
business reports of officers, etc., the 
president's report being a comprehen- 
sive resume of the progress of woman 
suffrage since the organization of the 
society in 1860, when it was called the 


Brooklyn Equal Rights Association. 
She als» referred to the progress of 
the movement throughout the State, 


the United States and Europe. 

Her report was received with enthu- 
siasm, and upon motion by Mrs. Lloyd 
it was voted to have copies printed for 
distribution. 

Mrs. Kate R. Butler, who has been 
the recording secretary of the society 
for the past three years and prior to 
that its treasurer for five years, mak- 
ing a record of eight consecutive years 
of service, read a report of the years 
work. At the close she declined to be 
again a candidate for oftice, on account 
of her long term of service and be- 
cause of her contemplated removal to 
Manhattan in the fall. 

Mrs. EK. S. Child, corresponding sec- 
retary, gave a brief report of a vasi 
amount of work well done, followed by 
reports from the treasurer, Mrs. Orion 


White, and auditor, Mrs. Chas. W. 
lisk. 
The election resulted as follows: 


President, Mrs. Mary H. Loines: vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Franklin W. Hooper, 
Mrs. Ada J, Lloyd: recording secretary, 
Mrs. Edward P. Hampson: correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. E. S. Child: treas- 
urer, Mrs. Orion White; auditor, Miss 
bk. J. Carr. 

Miss E. M. Child was later appoint- 
ed assistant corresponding secretary. 

Delegates were appointed as follows: 
To the Central Committee formed by 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt for legisla- 
tive work in New York City, to meet 
at the Martha Washington Hotel on 
June 3, Mrs. Orion White: delegate to 
annual convention of King’s County 
Political Equality League at Borough 
Hall Club house on June 6th, Mrs. Ed- 
ward IP. Hampson, Mrs. Ida A. An- 
derson: alternates, Miss D. W. Bar- 
ker, Miss Susie Harkins, To annual 





convention of Long Island Council of 
Women’s Clubs at Fort Lewsir Hotel, 
Bath Beach, on June 13, delegates, 
Mrs, Orion White, Miss Susie Harkins: 
alternates, Mrs. E. P. Hampson, Mrs. 
E. 8. Child. 

Miss Karla Kehrnieder, a young 
violinist of note, rendered two selec- 
tions most delightfully, with piano ac- 
companiment by her mother. Refresh- 
ments were served during the social 
hour which followed, and a sale of 
fancy articles was held for the bene- 
fit of the general fund. 

Margaret Wright Hampson, 

Chairman Resolution Committee. 


Bedford.—The annual meeting or 
the Bedford IP’. E. League was held on 
the evening of May 1Sth, at the resi- 
dence of Dr. Jessie Edwards and Dr. 
Martha Peebles, 132 Halsey St., Brook- 
lyn. 

Reports of officers and chairmen of 


standing committees—Dr. Jessie Ed- 
wards, Literature: Mrs. Ada Wood, 
Enrolment: Miss Elizabeth Pope, 


Work Among Young People, and Miss 
Ida A. Craft, Press,—told of an active 
year’s work. 

Besides being auxiliary to the State 
and National Woman suffrage Associa- 
tions, the League is also auxiliary to 
the Interurban Woman Suffrage Coun- 
cil of New York City, the New York 
City Federation of Women's Clubs, 
and the Long Island Council of Wo- 
men’s Clubs. It is the largest Suf- 
frage Club in King’s County. Its 
president, Miss Ida A. Craft, is vice- 
chairman of the Interurban (Council 
and chairman of Civics of the N. Y. 
City Federation of Women's Clubs. 

Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, one of 
the auditors of the League, is chair- 
man of the Committee on Woman Snuf- 
frage of the N. Y. City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Dr. Martha Peebles, the newly-elect- 
ed second vice-president, is a well- 
known physician in Brooklyn. She 
and Dr. Jessie Kdwards, the chairman 
of Literature, are partners. 

Miss Myrtis Fish, corresponding sec- 
retary, is a lawyer and probation ofti- 
cer in Brooklyn. 

Miss Elizabeth Pope, chairman of 
Work Among Young People, is of the 
firm of Ashley and Pope, lawyers in 
Manhattan. 

The women doctors are numerous in 
the League, and many of the public 
school teachers are becoming mem- 
bers and taking an active interest. 

The League closes the year with a 
good balance in the treasury, and is 
planning to extend its work during the 
coming year, It will take part in the 
Suffrage lair to be held in Gctober 
under the auspices of the Interurban 
Woman Suffrage Council at the Mar- 
tha Washington Hotel, and will have a 
table devoted especially to home-made 
preserves, pickles and aprons. 

The officers 


elected for the year 
1US-0 are: President, Miss Ida <A. 
Craft, (re-elected); Mrs. Helen Tun- 


nard, vice-president, (re-elected); sec- 
ond vice-president, Dr. Martha J. 
Peebles; recording secretary, Miss Ada 
Turner; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Myrtis Fish, (re-elected): treasurer, 
Mrs. May Kk. Washbourne: auditors, 
Mr. KE. Hl. Warren, Mrs. Priscilla D. 
Hackstaff, Mrs. EK. Watts, (re-elected), 








WOULD NOT PAY TAXES. 


Dr. Margaret Lewin of Walpole St., 
London, was fined in the Marylebone 
police court recently, for refusing to 
pay the tax of her armorial bearings. 
Dr. Lewin is a member of the Wo- 
men's Freedom League, and a number 
of other members were in the court, 
among them Mrs. Despard. Dr. Lewin 
wished Mrs. Despard to represent her, 
but the magistrate, Mr. Plowden, 
would not allow this. Mr. Plowden is 
one of the worst of the London magis- 
trates, always insulting to those who 
appear before him, and his treatment 
of the suffragists has been very bad. 
Mrs. Despard said in a letter to the 
press: 

“Dr. Lewin’s reason for this passive 
protest was perfectly logical, Armo- 
rial bearings are counted by men as an 
honor belonging to their position in 
the State. A woman, not being a citi- 
zen, has no such position, and to make 
her pay for what she does not possess 
is a cruel irony.” 

Dr. Lewin was fined $50. The deci- 
sion provoked loud hisses in the court. 





Mrs. Stopes is an Englishwoman 
who has written much upon the legal 
rights of women in ancient days, and 
kindred subjects. The editor of The 
Law Times, having seen her books, 
lately invited her to lay the case for 
women’s suffrage before his readers. 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


WANTED for the summer, a small furnished 
house in the country, cra few furnished rooms 
in which it is possible to keep house, by a lady 
with two little gir's, four and two years old. 
Address Mrs. V. Diran, 1% Oak Terrace, Dor- 
cheste:, Mass. References given and required. 





A skilled milliner will trim or make over 
hats at very moderate rates. Will call at ladies’ 
homes for the hats, and bring them back; and 
if they do not suit at first, will rearrange the 
trimming until perfectly satisfactory, without 
extra charge. Refers by permission to the 
Editors of the Woman’s Journal, If your hat 
needs anything done to it, drop a card, appoint- 
ing a time for her to call on you, to Mrs. Natalie 
Rubin, 37 Revere St., Boston. 
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ALPHA LYRAE, 





By Charles Hicklen Preston. 





Of all the circling host, fair star, 

He loved thee best, and I for him 
Love tny white gleaming. From afar 
Thou sendest heavenly solace, dim 
Upholding thy gemmed harp of sun- 

stopped strings, 
Love-swept for me by his untram- 
melled wings; 


Love-swept to music which no ear 
Earth-dulled, tnough love-attuned, 
may guess; 
To far, faint chords I may not hear— 


Sweet, passionate strains of tender- 
ness. 
But yet, to my untrammelled sense, 


fair star, 
harp’s glad message shall be 
borne afar. 


Thy 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


The Agnes B. Robinson-Mesner'prize 
in anatomy, given on competitive ex- 
amination to a student of the second 
year, at the Philadelphia Woman's 
Medical College, has been awarded to 
Olivia Salamanca of Cavite, Philippine 
Islands. Another member of the class 
is Miss Ethel Das, who comes from 
Ferozepore, a little town in the foot- 
hills of the Himalayas, near Lahore. 


Both women will return to their na- 
tive countries to practice medicine. 


For the first time in several years a 
woman graduate delivered the valedic- 
tory address for the graduating class 
of the Eclectic Medical College of New 
York City. Miss Stella Schaffer, the 
valedictorian, is also the winner of the 
electro-therapeutic prize, which this 
year consists of a fine electric battery. 

Miss Jeanette Miller of Massillon, 
O., graduated with the highest honors 
of her class from the Cleveland (0O.) 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
On the following day, Dr. Miller took 
charge of the maternity dispensary 
hospital in Cleveland, where she ex- 
pects to remain three months. At tne 
end of that time she will probably re- 
turn to Massillon and practice. 





Dr, Lucy A. Bannister of Pittsburg 
recommended placing a trained nurse 
in every factory or department store 
where many girls are employed, in her 
recent address before the Visiting 
Nurses’ Association. Dr, Bannister 
declared that this was a field for so- 
cial welfare work hardly touched as 
yet, but from which wonderful resuics 
may be expected. She pointed cut five 
ways in which it is beneficial: It pays 
the employer to support it: it keeps 
the girls well; it saves them money; it 
exerts an influence for good morals, 
and reaches the homes of the workers. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





birthday of its 
Rev. Phebe A. 
York Woman's 
gave a reception in 


To celebrate the 
honorary president, 
Hanaford, the New 
Press Club lately 


her honor at the residence of Mrs. 
Esther Herrman. Congratulatory ada- 
dresses were made by Mrs. Charlotte 
B. Wilbour, Mrs. Margaret Holmes 


Bates, Mrs. Warren Higley and others 

There were recitations by Mrs. Fred- 

eric Norris and a musical program. 

Mrs. Edward R. Emerson recited the 

following original verses: 

With loving hearts and thoughts we 
bring 

To you our birthday offering. 

The poet says that kindly deeds 

Are like the germinating seeds 

That live to flower and then to bless 

With their perfected loveliness. 

When one like you life’s path 

trod, 


hath 





With feet on earth and eyes toward 
God, | 

Whose gentle deeds and kind, unselt- | 
ish life 

Place them beyond all worldly strife, 

It must indeed be joy as from above 

To be surrounded by true friends 
love. 

With reverent hearts we 

God may bless 

grant you life, 

happiness! 


and | 


pray that 


And and health, and 





Mrs. Ella M. S. Tandberg, the wife | 
of the Norwegian pastor at Berlin | 
Mills, N. H., is quick to see and to 


take advantage of 
preach the good 


opportunities to 
gospel of equal 


rights, and her husband is in full 
sympathy with her. May 17th, Nor- 
way’s independence day, when that 
country became independent of Den- 
mark, was celebrated with rejoicings. 
The Norwegian colony at Berlin Mills 
was en fete. The houses in many 
streets, and especially along the route 
of the procession, were profusely 


decorated with Norwegian and Amer- 
ican flags, as was the belfry of the 
church at the corner of Seventh and 
Norwegian streets, in front of which 
the speaking took place in the even- 
ing. The headquarters of the Fritjof 
Nansen Skie Club on Main street were 
also decorated. There were special 
chureh services, social gatherings. a 
street parade, oratory and music. 

Tuesday evening the Berlin Equal 
Rights Club held a public meeting at 
the Norwegian Methodist Church at 


|; consequence 
imposed. 





Berlin Mills. Rev. Carl Nilson pre- 
sided. The Paulson Brothers Quar- 
tette sang, and the Rev. Olaf Tand- 
berg made the address of the even- 
ing. He emphasized the fact that all 
the Scandinavian countries have given 
their women suffrage, Denmark hav- 
ing just fallen into line. The Berlin 
Reporter says, “The address was list- 
ened to with the closest attention.” 
Mrs. Tandberg followed. After ex- 
pressing regret that she was only a 
Norwegian by marriage, and there- 
fore unable to speak the language, 
she proceeded to tell in English of 
many laws which bear unjustly upon 
women, giving illustrations from her 
own observation. Rev. Mr. Tand- 
berg, in closing the meeting, urged 
the men to show their appreciation 
of the privileges secured for them by 
those who had preceded them, by 
doing all in their power to bring about 
equal privileges for those who were 
to come after them. 





SUFFRAGE HEARING IN NEW 
BRUNSWICK. 





A delegation composed of Mrs. Em- 
ma S. Fiske, Mrs. Colby Smith, Miss 
Mabel Peters and Miss Hatheway of 
St. John, accompanled by Recorder 
Skinner of St. John, appeared before 
the government on May 13 in support 
of the bill which they wished intro- 
duced to amend the New Brunswick 
Elections Act. The object is to give 
women the same right of franchise in 
Provincial elections as they now have 


in civic and municipal elections. 
A Success in Politics. 


Mrs. Fiske told of the various coun- 
tries in which women had a vote, and 
claimed that improvement in social 
conditions had resulted. The women 
of this Province would like to have the 
same rights as the Finnish women. 
This was a vital matter to most women 
who were keenly interested in public 
affairs, and they prayed the govern- 
ment to extend to those women now 
holding the municipal franchise the 
same right to vote in provincial af- 
fairs. 

Good for Men Too. 


Miss Mabel Peters thought the re- 
quest of the delegation was in the 
best interest of the Province, not only 
of the women but also of the men. 
She referred to the educational disa- 
bilities under which women formerly 
labored, and told of the admission of 
the first woman student, who was her 
mother, to the Normal School. She 
only gained this admission by repeated 
effort, and when the government of 
the day did agree, they stipulated that 
she must not hold them responsible 
for any harm that might befall her. 
That was in 1851. Women now had 
property rights as well as educational 
rights, and they needed the ballot to 
protect both. The wage-earning wo- 
men, who compose ten per cent. of all 
the women of Canada, from 15 to 54 
years of age, also needed the franchise, 
for their protection, 

200 Municipal Voters. 

Hon. Mr. Maxwell asked about the 
ratio of women voting in St. John at 
municipal elections. Mrs. Fiske said 
200 voted. Only about half the men on 
the voters’ list had voted. One of the 
reasons why the women of Canada 
should have a vote, was on account of 
the large immigration, containing 
many illiterates. To give Canadian 
women, who were educated to some 
extent at least, the franchise, would 
protect the country from the illiterate 
vote, 

Progressive New Zealand. 

Recorder Skinner said New Zealand 
was the only country enjoying woman 
franchise of which he knew the con- 
ditions. There the general improve- 
ment in all social affairs was marked. 
The women were particularly interest- 
ed in social conditions, and as the pre- 
vention of poverty was the greatest 
question for a country, he felt that the 
influence of women in politics would 
do much good. 


Women and Income Tax. 
Hon. Mr. Hazen said that women 
were now exempt from income taxa- 
tion. If this bill passed, as a natural 


such taxation would be 


Mrs. Fiske said the women would 
expect to pay such tax. 

Recorder Skinner said the women's 
vote was supposed to be sentimental, 
but history showed their efforts to be 
largely along the lines of higher legis- 
lation, 
women were not so careless or corrupt 
in regard to voting as men. 

Mr. John E. Wilson, member of the 
Provincial Parliament, thought the re- 
quest of the ladies was reasonable, 
and that they had presented their case 
so well there was nothing left to say. 

Mr. W. Frank Hatheway heartily 
supported the request of the ladies, 
and urged the government to consider 
it. 

Premier Hazen’s Reply. 

Premier Hazen, speaking on behalf 
of the government, said they had lis- 
tened with great pleasure to the views 
so well presented by the ladies, It 
was not the intention of the govern- 
ment at this session to ask for any 
amendment to the Elections Act. A 
number of amendments had to be con- 
sidered, and, the government having 
been such a short time in office, they 
were not prepared to go into the mat- 
ter fully. The amendments now asked 
for, with other changes, would be 

arefully considered during recess, and 
at the next session of the Legislature, 


Experience had shown that the | 





the government would be prepared to 
announce a policy. He understood that 
the request of the delegation was that 
women should have the same voting 
privileges in Provincial elections as 
they now had in civic and municipal 
elections. “He pointed out the differ- 
ence in function between civic and 
municipal governments and Provincial 
governments. The former dealt with 
matters relating to property and taxa- 
tion, therefore property-holders were 
given a voice regardless of sex. In 
the case of married women owning 
property, the theory was that the hus- 
band represented such property. Under 
the present law, universal suffrage 
was practically given to men, and they 
had duties and responsibilities from 
which women were exempt.” 


Mr. Hazen went on to raise the same 
objections to full suffrage for women 
which are generally raised in the 
United States to municipal suffrage— 
difference of function between tne 
sexes, most women did not want it, 
physical force.—“Should a question 
arise on which all the women voted 
one way and all the men another, and 
the women outnumbered the men, 
there might be complications,” etc., 
etc. He said in conclusion “that the 
request of the delegation was, how- 
ever, a moderate one, and would have 
the deep and earnest consideration of 
the government.” 





A WOMAN EGYPTOLOGIST. 





Miss Margaret Murray, an English 
Egyptologist, lately unrolled and ex- 
hibited at the Manchester University 
the mummy of an Egyptian prince, 
4,400 years old. Great interest was 
taken in the experiment, as if the 
body were found in good preservation 
it would prove that embalming was 
known to ‘tthe Egyptians many hun- 
dreds of years longer than had heen 
supposed. The mummy was that of 
Prince Khnumu Nekht. As the last 
bandage was removed in the presence 
of an interested audience, the bones, 
with the exception of the skull, crum- 
bled away. This showed that the art 
of preservation in Prince Nekht's time 
had not reached the high level it did 
later. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Twenty-five high-school 
in Kansas are women. 

In the great woman suffrage pro- 
cession in London on June 13, there 
will be a Lucy Stone banner, a Susan 
B. Anthony banner, and probably an 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton banner. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake was an- 
nounced in our columns as one of the 
speakers to take part in the celebra- 
tion at Seneca Falls this week. she 
writes that she will not be able to be 
present. 

Oklahoma has imposed a graduated 
tax on real estate by which very large 
estates will be taxed so heavily as to 
make it unprofitable in most cases for 
one person to own more than 640 acres 
of land. 

The Fellows of the Geological Socie- 
ty in England debated at their last 
meeting the question of admitting wo- 
men, The debate was not finished, 
and is to be resumed at their next 
gathering, The question of women as 
Fellows was first brought up in 189), 
and was lost by four yotes. 

A new holiday has been instituted in 
Wabash, Ind. Mayor Murphy appoint- 
ed May 21 as flower day. He asked 
that business be suspended as far as 
possible, and that children and grown 
people unite in planting flowers and 
beautifying premises all over the city. 
The school authorities united with the 
mayor in making the day one of gen- 
eral civic improvement. 

The New York City Board of Health 
has issued an order that all persons 
who milk cows must wear white duck 
overalls and jackets, or the milk will 
not be allowed to enter New York. 
Much of the milking is done by the 
farmers’ wives and daughters, and it 
is said that they all declare they will 


principals 


never don overalls. Large white 
aprons ought to be accepted in their 
cause. 


Mrs. Katherine I.. Stevenson, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts W. C. T. U., 
has received a commission from the 
World's W. © T. U. for an extended 
tour of Japan and China, with a stop- 
over in Hawaii. She will visit the 
educational institutions of the various 
countries included in her tour and ex- 
plain to faculties and students the 
temperance measures adopted by the 
W.C. T. U. She will start in October. 

Ernest L. Blumenschein, the well- 
known magazine illustrator, and Mary 
(;reene Blumenschein, who has come 
before the magazine public more re- 
cently, are husband and wife. Mr. 
Blumenschein has long been known in 
this country, but in Paris, where he 
met Mrs. Blumenschein, and where 
they now live, she is much the better 
known, having won medals in the Sa- 
lon with her paintings. 


The Nebraska State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction has introduced a 
clearing-up day for the rural schools. 
On Aug, 27, the parents and pupils and 
friends gather to clean up the prem- 
ises, mow the grass, repair the build- 
ings, and put things in shape general- 
ly before school opens in the fall. 
They bring their dinners and spend 
the day. The occasion is thoroughly 
enjoyed, and tends to increase inter- 





est in the educational affairs of the 
district. 

Jane Addams addressed the thir- 
teenth annual Atlanta Conrerence at 
Atlanta University on May 26. The 
subject of discussion was “Th: Negro 
Family.” In the afternoon there was 
an exhibition of the work of the At- 
lanta Free Kindergarten Association, 
a colored organization which has for 
two years, without help from the city, 
maintained four free kindergartens for 
the poorest class of colored children. 
A hundred or more of the children 
took part in the exhibition. 

England has a Society for promoting 
the Employment of Women, with 
headquarters at 22 Berners street, 
London. It has been instrumental in 
securing the admission of women to 
many new lines of work. The society 
has lately held its annual meeting and 
issued its 49th report. Among the 
speakers at the meeting was Miss 
Ethel Mackenzie, who touched on the 
increasing opportunities for women 
teachers in the Eurasian schools in In- 
dia, and the growing demand for wo- 
men doctors in the East. 


The pitch to which the National 
Manufacturers’ Association had 
worked itself by the time of its ad- 
journment may be noted in the follow- 
ing resolution: “Resolved, The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
believes that we have had an excess of 
agitation under the guise of moral cru- 
sades, such as child labor, railway re- 
form and similar movements, which | 
are excellent and desirable in reason- 
able measure, but not so when pressed 
to the hazard of vested interests and 
property, We therefore recommend 
rest and quiet upon such questions, at 
least until normal business is re- 
stored.” 


Among the many aspirants to swim 
the British Channel this season is 
Miss Lilian Smith, captain of the 
Ladies’ Perseverance Swimming Club. 
She is not the first woman to attempt 
it. Last year Miss Annette Keller- 
man, of Australia, made a valiant ef- 
fort to reach Calais, but failed. It wiil 
be interesting to see if Miss Smith 
succeeds in accomplishing what has so 
long proved too great a test for swim- 
mers. Though only 18, she has al- 
ready performed some _ remarkable 
feats in swimming. She accompanied 
Jabez Wolffe in one of his notable at- 
tempts to cross the Channel, and re- 
mained in the water four and one-half 
hours. 


Queen Alexandra has just had a new 
seushore bungalow put up in the form 
of a Norwegian cottage. It is a pic- 
turesque little building containing two 
rooms of comfortable size, lined with 
seashells of every color and kind. In 


one room arrangements have been 
provided for serving afternoon tea; the 
smaller is a drawing-room. The 


(Jueen is a firm believer in the cut-of- 
door cure. The open air and plenty of 
rest are what she prescribes for all 
those who can possibly get them. 
These are said to be the secret of her 
own excellent health. (Queen Alexan- 
dra is now in her t4th year, but does 
not look more than half her age. 


Mrs. Bertha Haffner of 214 W. 7th 
St., Cincinnati, O., a teacher of cook- 
ing who is giving cookery lessons at 
the Pure Food Show in that city, is 
reported as saying: “If women could 
only be taught the science of cooking, 
their kitchen work would no longer be 
drudgery, but would be a _ pleasure.” 
Mrs. Ilaffner is a strong believer in 
equal suffrage. She says: “I have a 
boy who will soon be 21. For 15 years 
I have been making a study of public 
questions, and feel pretty well in- 
formed on the topies of the day. He 
will soon be able to vote, although he 
may know practically nothing as to 
the merits of the questions to be de- 
cided, Ilis mother is allowed no say 
at the polls. Is this justice? Give 
woman the ballot, and she will be a 
better wife and mother, and a better 
home-maker.”” 

Mrs. Elise 
Mount Vernon, 
aged S4, was a 
who a_ generation 
spicuous member 


Blenker, who died at 
N. Y., a few days ago, 
remarkable woman, 
ago was a con- 
of German society 
in New York. Her husband was 
Colonel Louis Blenker, who gained 
fame in the Baden revolution of 1848 
before he came to this country. 
When the revolution broke out, 
Blenker was one of the first to join 
the ranks of the revolutionists, and 
his young wife, the daughter of a 
clergyman, enlisted in the drum corps. 
She was present when her husband 
captured Ludwigshafen and besieged 
Worms, and when the cause was lost 
fled with him to Switzerland. When 
the revolutionists were expelled from 
that country the Blenkers came to the 
United States. 





HUMOROUS. 





Satan was meditating which to 
tempt, Adam or Eve. “Ladies before 
gentlemen,” he finally decided. “One 
may be the devil of a fellow, but one 
need not forget one’s manners.” 


“IT had to leave my last situation be- 
cause the missus said they were going 
to lead the sinful life, and they 
wouldn’t want any servants about the 
place.”’—Punch. 





The teacher asked: “Elsie, when do 
you say, ‘Thank youy” Elsie’s face 
lighted up, for that was one thing she 
knew, and she answered confidently, 
“When we have company.’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


Si—‘Sue, supposin’ I was a feller 
what was stuck on a gal, an’ supposin’ 
you was the gal, what do you reckon 
she’d say if I was to ask you to mar- 
ry him?’ 

Sue—“If he wants to find out what 
I'd say, why don’t you ask her?’ 

Little Margie was rather mischievous 
at school, but one day she was un- 
usually quiet, and the teacher said: 
“Margie, you have been a very good 
girl today.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” 
couldn’t help being good. 
stiff neck.” 


replied Margie, ‘I 
I've got a 





Senator Hoar told a story of the 
days when a Democrat was a social 
Pariah: “George Bancroft, gentleman 
and scholar, a Democratic candidate 
for Governor of Massachusetts, met a 
lady of the Whig aristocracy on the 
streets, and said to her, ‘I did not find 
you at home when | called last even- 
ing.’ ‘No,’ she answered, ‘and you 
never will.’ ” 





Editor of Rubetown “Weekly Intel- 
ligencer’’—‘‘Here’s a letter from our 
corespondent at Hike’s Corners strik- 
ing for a raise of salary.” 

Proprietor—*“W hat? These 
times? What are we giving 
now 7” 

Editor—“Stamps and paper, but he 
threatens to resign unless he gets a 
pencil a month raise.”—Puck. 


hard 
him 


The pope has a friend in Venice who 
is ill. The other day he received in 
audience a Hebrew gentleman who is 
also a friend of the invalid. In bid- 
ding his visitor farewell, the pope said, 
“Tf you see our friend, tell him I send 
him my apostolie blessing.” “But, 
your holiness,” objected the other, “I 
am a Jew.” “That does not matter,” 
retorted the pope: “the goods are all 
right, though the packing may be 
bad.” 





Among Roosevelt’s Rough Riders in 
Cuba was a little Dutch Jew, the very 
incarnation of cool, impudent bravado 
in a fight. Hle was a consistent fatal- 


ist. 
ne day he observed a comrade 
dodging a bullet that had whistled un- 


comfortably close to him. 

“Vat's de use to todge dem pullets?” 
sang out the little Jew. “They'll hit 
you shust as vell vere you are as vere 
you ain't!” 





Gladstone, a Jamaica negro, was as- 
sistant to a district physician in the 
(‘anal Zone, and as he was rather poor 
in his Latin, the bottles had been num- 
bered for his benefit. 

One day a Spanish laborer came in 
for medicine, and the doctor told his 
assistant to give him two pills out of 
number six. After he had gone the 
doctor asked: ‘“‘Gladstone, did you 
give the man a dose of number six?” 

“Oh, no, doctor: numbah six war 
finished, so I just give him one pill out 
of numbah foah and one out of num- 
bah two.”—Lippincott’s. 








‘THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
_Telephone 131-1 Newton’ West. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 





There is no more effective way to 
aid the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

Form of Bequest. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principal 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the prin- 
ciples which it advocates. 








322 BOYLSTON STREET 


Is showing her Spring Line of Ladies’ Gloves, Waists, 
Veilings and Neckwear. 


Miss M. 
THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
Opposite Arlington St. 


F. Fisk 


FORMERLY 144 TREMONT ST 
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